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BOCCACCIO 


Reprint from Poems of T. E. BROWN 


Boccaccio, for you laughed all laughs that are— 
The cynic scoff, the chuckle of the churl, 
The laugh that ripples over reefs of pearl, 

The broad, the sly, the hugely jocular: 

Men call you lewd and coarse, allege you mar 
The music that, withdrawn your ribald skirl, 
Were sweet as note of mavis or of merle— 

Wherefore they frown, and rate you at the bar. 


One thing is proved: To count the sad degrees 
Upon the plague’s dim dial, catch the tone 
Of a great death that lies upon a land, 
Feel nature’s ties, yet hold with steadfast hand 
The diamond, you are three that stand alone— 
You, and Lucretius, and Thucydides. 
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OLD AULTHORS*TO KEAD 


By FRANK WALLER ALLEN 
VIII— BOCCACCIO 


“T have often thought that a story-teller is born, as 
wellsasiay POCtam- mente Men of a lively imagination and a 
mirthful temper will represent things to their hearers in 
the same manner as they themselves were affected with 
them; and whereas serious spirits might perhaps have 
been disgusted at the sight of some odd occurrences in 
life, yet the very same occurrences shall please them in a 
well-told story, where the disagreeable parts of the images 
are concealed, and those only whichare pleasing exhibited 
to the fancy.”— Dick STEELE. 


There is no doubt whatever that the man who 
smokes a pipe gets the most from books. In 
fact, there are certain fragrant old volumes 
which are scarcely to be appreciated at all save 
when read while burning the mellow leaves of 
tobacco. And while perhaps you never saw 
printed directions on the cover of an old tome 
- to the effect that the story within is to be taken 
with at least five ounces of a good mixture used 
in a gentle piece of briarwood, it is because to 
the elect it would be a needless bit of instruc- 
tion, and to the rest a mere matter for their 
stupid jests. Therefore, one is tempted to say, 
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of the many divisions of literature, that of the 
pipe has been neglected. It is a subtle distinc- 
tion, I'll admit, as faint and as delicate as the 
odour to be scented upon the pages of its vol- 
umes. 

“Lend me an old author for a day or two,” 
was the request of a friend but an hour ago. 

“Go in,” it pleased me to reply, “to the little 
case on the right of the door and take a smell.’ 

“T perceive,’ he remarked upon his return, 
‘that you use a different mixture for your Wal- 
ton than for your Boccaccio.” 

“Quite true,” was my reply. ‘‘ Boccaccio re- 
quires more perique— it’s stronger.”’ 

It pleases me to think first of Boccaccio as a 
master craftman in the making of tales. You 
have doubtless learned that of all things he was 
never lacking in the greatest requirement of 
dream-making —that of having a good story to 
tell. He so realized the importance of this faét 
that upon finding it difficult to readily think of a 
plot for himself, he plucked it from the next fel- 
low’s olive orchard he chanced to pass. And it 
bespeaks him well when one sees with what ease 
even unto this day his versions of the tales he 
stole have survived their originals. It was no 
less a personage than Mr. Lowell who set the 
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seal of his appoval upon such a procedure, my 
pedantic friend, and I can give you the chapter 
and verse. 

Now in telling a story, next to having a story 
to tell, is the manner of telling it. This spinner 
of dreams never fails to delight you with a quick 
and hearty beginning which rapidly holds your 
interest to a most intoxicatingly surprising cli- 
max, which, by the way, is always near to an 
ever-timely and satisfying end. It is granted 
that each tale is introduced by a little ‘‘stage 
business,’ but I am convinced these introduc- 
tions are the best bits of writing in the book. 
His opening ‘‘Address to the Ladies’ reveals 
that Boccaccio can be serious when dealing 
with themes at which one dares not smile. He 
is indeed remarkable for the purity of his lan- 
guage, his eloquence, the charm of his grace, 
the nazveté, which is the great delight of his 
tales, yet that which I love best of all is the 
man himself. 

The fact that Boccaccio was the natural son 
of a French mother explains much which would 
otherwise remain a mystery in his temperament. 
He possessed a lightness of character, a nothing- 
ever-matters-so-much viewpoint, which saved 
him and us many a dreary hour. If he had 
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been born a full-blooded Italian he would never 
have so splendidly gotten over his love for 
Maria, daughter of King Robert of Naples. It 
would have been but a repetition of Dante and 
Beatrice, or Petrarch and a fat Laura. He was 
a spinner of fine-woven dreams who loved an 
old friend, an old book, old wine and his old 
clothes. 

True, in his days of irresponsible youth 
he loved many a young and merry-mouthed 
girl of whose red, splendid kissing-lips he drank 
the wine of life. But when that wonder-waking 
day came which brought all of the kisses of the 
women of the world for him into one mouth, 
and the lips of her turned for another's caress, 
the sorrow of it all drove him to flip his fingers 
and take less seriously the laughter in a woman’s 
eyes. 

Thus, in his slippered age, he turned to the 
right good philosophy of teaching his friends 
to love poetry and pictures. Then, as happens 
more frequently than any other way, after the 
heart of a king’s daughter ceased to bring him 
solace, he judiciously turned to religion, and, as 
befitted the dutiful son of a Parisian mother, 
died in peace. And this is his epitaph as writ- 
ten by himself: 
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Hoc sub mole jacent ctneres ac ossa Foannis ; 
Mens sedet ante Deum, meritis ornata laborum 
Mortalis vite, Genitor Boccacctus ill: ; 
Patria Certaldum ; studtum fuit alma poesis. 


All of which means that he was a good fellow, 


unafraid of work, and a lover of books, dreams, 
and life. 


UNDER THE CAROB BOUGH 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Under the bough of a carob 
We sat till the sun sank low, 
And the love song of an Arab 
Came up through the after-glow. 


It held our silent heeding 
From tremulous start to fall, 
With its little catch of pleading 
At each drooping interval. 


And sudden it all grew clearer,— 
What I yearned so to express; 

And I know you were leaning nearer 
With a smiling tenderness. 


Ah, a lonely heart goes roaming, 
And again I long for it now,— 
That hour in the Syrian gloaming 

Under the carob bough! 
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BOCCACCIO 


Reprint from EDWARD FITZGERALD 


After once more going through my Don 
Quixote (siempre verde, too, if ever book was), 
I returned to another of the evergreens, Bocac- 
cio, which I found by a pencil mark at the vol- 
ume’s end I had last read on board the little ship 
I then had, nine years ago. And I have shut 
out the accursed ‘“‘Eastern Question” by read- 
ing the stories, as the eta Lrigata shut out the 
Plague by telling them... . I fancy Boccac- 
cio must be read in his Italian, as Cervantes in 
his Spanish: the language fitting either “like a 
glove,” as we say. Boccaccio’s humor in his 
country people, friars. scolds, etc., is capital; as 
well, of course, as the easy grace and tenderness 
of other parts. One thinks that no one who had 
well read him and Don Quixote would ever write 
with a strain again, as is the curse of nearly 
all modern literature. .... Of course, the man 
must be a man of genius to take his ease; but 
if he be, let him take it. I suppose that such 
as Dante, and Milton, and my Daddy (Words- 
worth), took it far from easy ; well, they dwell 
apart in the Empyrean; but, for human delight, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, Boccaccio, and Scott! 
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TO A JUDGE 


By WALTER MALONE 


O thou who wieldest for one fleeting day 
The power that belongs alone to God; 
O idol moulded out of common clay, 
To sway one little hour an iron rod, 


Dost thou not tremble to assume thy seat, 

And judge thy fellow travellers to the tomb? 
Dost thou not falter as thy lips repeat 

Thy comrade’s downfall, thy companion’s doom? 


A word from you, and fortune flies away, 
While silks and satins tatter into rags; 
The banquet revellers scatter in dismay, 
And Pride and Pomp haul down their flaunting flags. 


You sentence, and your brother, lost to light, 
Sits crouching in a dungeon dark and damp; 

No stream can ever wash his brow to white 
From inky impress of your iron stamp. 


He bids farewell to all things fair and sweet, 
Exiled from fields and forests, blooms and birds; 

He hears no more his children’s pattering feet, 
Their liquid lisping of their mother’s words. 


Your hapless fellow-man must heed your call 

To mount the scaffold— you have power to kill, 
And Life, the greatest miracle of all, 

Is ended in obedience to your will. 


Your softest speech may smirch the fairest name. 
What reputations hang upon your breath! 
Your fiats may translate from fame to shame, 
Or bring dishonor blacker-hued than death. 
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Then be so wise, so merciful, so kind, 

The words “Well done” may never come begrudged ; 
For thou, the master, shall a Master find, 

And thou who judgest, soon shall be adjudged. 


es 


OLD AGE OF POETS 


By Curtis HIDDEN PAGE 


And then, when all the days of song are over, 
This is old age for ivy-crowned poets: 

To hear but faintly all the praises round them, 
And listen to lost thoughts, as to the strains of 
Remembered music, with a sad, low cadence, 
Most like the dear Elizabethan love-songs, 
Sweet, happy songs, yet ending in a minor. 


And so, with longing gently sad, to dream of 
The only perfect poems — the unwritten. 


ff 


WHEN I SHALL SUP WITH DEATH 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


When I shall sup with Death (the cup between 
Which he has brewed my weary soul to wean 

From this worn body), may I say to him, 

Taking his hand beside the gateway dim: 
“O friend, I fear not that thou wardenest, 

For I am seeking, thou art giving, rest. 

Thy hand to me is warm, thy face benign ; 

Behold! I take with joy thy Lethean wine!” 

Then may I quaff the cup, confess each sin, 

And watch, faith-crowned, the Gate of Life swing in! 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE EDWARD 
WOODBERRY 


By Louis V. LEDoux 


There are two kinds of poetry, just as there 
are two kinds of philanthropy; the one holds a 
gleaming white ideal before men’s eyes that they 
may look up and be ennobled, and the other 
mixes familiarly with them in their daily lives. 
The former kind is of little real usefulness un- 
less, like Mr. Woodberry’s, its white irradiations 
flow from a heart of love. There is little of 
that which we commonly associate with the rose 
in this poetry; it is intensely spiritual, passion- 
ately pure; it is not like Burns’s, the kind that 
sings itself into the general heart of man; nor, 
as much of Byron’s did, does it compel present 
attention because it expresses with compelling 
power a spirit of the time; nor finally, is it in any 
sense revolutionary, like Wordsworth’s or Whit- 
man’s. The basis of Mr. Woodberry’s poetry is 
intellect; its guise is traditional—one feels that 
the author is a scholar deeply versed in all the 
poetic heritage of the twentieth century ; its con- 
tent is almost entirely the life of the soul as in- 
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fluenced by external and internal forces, and its 
appeal is largely dependent upon the broad love 
of humanity and the sweet lovableness of the 
author, that show themselves on every page. 
There is the beating of a human heart in it. It 
is manly, and strong, and pure; yes, above all, 
pure, for these flowers of song are the gentian 
and early anemone—not those fleurs du mal 
that fill with their miasmic influences so many 
of our poetic gardens. This garden is open to 
the genial influences of sun and star; it hears 
“the bees in the lindens booming”’ through the 
long sunlit days and round about it in the even- 
ing 

The fireflies glitter and rush 

In the dark of the summer mead. 


One who reads these poems knows that the 
author is thoroughly responsive to the beauty 
and terror of Nature; he feels the salt exhilara- 
tion of the sea and hears the wind among the 
pines. Here is that large fresh feeling for Na- 
ture that we miss in many of our poets; they 
spend too much time in their conservatories, 
too little under the blue dome of sky; the 
sounding catara¢ét does not haunt them like a 
passion, but the interest in exotics obsesses them 
like a vice. Mr. Woodberry shows a tender- 
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ness for the little things—the bat with his 
‘hunchback wings,” the first spring violets; but 
also there are in his poems far horizons where 
Nature discloses her vastness, her sublimity, 
though always be it remembered, in great 
things, as in small, as serving man by giving an 
outward expression to the moods of the soul; 
for in this book, the soul is the one reality of 
absorbing interest. It is a book of introspec- 
tion, but the thinking has been done in a garden 
or by the sea—not in the study. 

In a sense, the more introspective poetry is, 
the more universal does it become, for we are 
all compounded in varying proportions of the 
same elements, and he who expresses any phase 
of his own spiritual life, necessarily gives ex- 
pression to a phase of the life of humanity. 
One office of poetry is to show the general sig- 
nificance of a particular truth; it is this that, 
from the intellectual standpoint, gives its endur- 
ing value to Mr. Woodberry’s verse. He _ has 
invested with music the story of a quest that 
all men follow with more or less spiritual ardor, 
more or less passionate hope and passionate 
disappointment, and that most relinquish before 
youth is over, obeying the lure of more attain- 
able goals, more obtrusive realities. It is the 
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old story of the soul’s search for that blue 
flower of idealism, which, long before the days 
of Novalis, preoccupied Plato in the Academe, 
and which Shelley sought swiftly through earth 
and air until his own charioteer in the Prome- 
theus became no unfitting picture of himself. 

Plato and Shelley ; these are Mr. Woodberry’s 
literary ancestors, for everybody in literature 
has to have ancestors, however remote, and 
there is a touch, too, of the Emersonian transcen- 
dentalism in him. His work is instinét with a 
belief in the dignity of humanity: the preroga- 
tives of the soul. Hand in hand with this go an 
ardent patriotism, a trust in the ideals and the 
future of America, that often passes into a broad 
race patriotism and a passion for liberty that is 
a real vital motive in his work—not that deriva- 
tive use of an established form which the treat- 
ments of this theme in English poetry have 
tended to become since the days of those fresh 
young voices that greeted the French Revolu- 
tion. 

With this general optimism is curiously 
coupled a profound personal despondency — 
the inevitable note of pathos in a life, that, cleav- 
ing only to the ideal, has learned through the 
bitterness of experience that 
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The love that mates with heaven weds in the grave. 


The note of pathos is often sounded, especial- 
ly in those lyrics which are grouped under the 
title Wild Eden—but here a word of ex- 
planation is necessary. To the casual reader, 
many of the poems in this particular series will 
seem love songs of exquisite tenderness—the 
expression in touching, simple forms of highly- 
spiritualized passion, and others will appear to 
be lyrics of indefinite meaning, that like absolute 
music, create a distinét atmosphere and convey 
their emotional significance without being ex- 
plainable in terms of the intelleét. But below this 
superficial truth and beauty, further study will 
reveal a deeper meaning. They are songs of 
the quest, poems in which, as in The Sensitive 
Plant, the ideal becomes incarnate in the form 
of a maiden, but with this difference, the shad- 
owy lady of Shelley’s garden is here endowed 
with all the attributes of human girlhood. The 
- allegory is carried out with marvelous skill and 
distinctness of imagery, but many will prefer to 
read these poems merely for their beauty of ex- 
pression and their more apparent meaning. The 
same theme—the search of the young soul for 
the ideal and its conseqent disillusion, is treated 
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from another standpoint with great intelleGtual 
power and even finer technical mastery, in the 
long dramatic poem Agathon. The Wild Eden 
lyrics are mobile, emotional, instin@ with color, 
but Agathon is thought expressed in marble by 
a master. 

To sum up: In the pages of this book is the 
image of a young soul girding itself for high en- 
deavor, and failing not through the lures of 
lesser aims, for there was a complete consecra- 
tion to the quest, but in the mere impotence of 
its humanity, because the Grail could not be 
achieved. The story is of vital interest to all, 
because all have followed to some extent the 
same quest; but it is the lovableness, the cour- 
age, the nobility of the seeker in his search and 
in his failure that makes it appeal direétly to the 
heart. 

It would be pleasant to treat separately and 
at length some of Mr. Woodberry’s poems and 
to speak of those works of philosophic criticism 
which have won him his well-deserved place of 
distinction in American letters, but it is best to 
let the poet speak for himself, as indeed he can 
best do, so let us close with a lyric from the 
Wild Eden series, which shows all creation 
breathing of the mysterious ideal, and which 
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charaéteristically finds its point of rest in love, 
though this, too, when the lyrical moment had 
passed, would prove to be illusion—not fulfill- 
ment: 

THE SECRET* 


Nightingales warble about it 
All night under blossom and star ; 

The wild swan is dying without it, 
And the eagle crieth afar ; 

The sun, he doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green earth o’er; 

But more doth a man’s heart mind it— 
O, more, more, more! 


Over the gray leagues of ocean 
The infinite yearneth alone; 
The forests with wandering emotion 
The thing they know not intone; 
Creation arose but to see it, 
A million lamps in the blue; 
But a lover, he shall be it, 
If one sweet maid is true. 


* With acknowledgement to Macmillan & Co., publishers of Poems. 
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LINES WITH A MIRROR 
(Sent February rgth) 


By WARWICK JAMES PRICE 


Thou shalt know her hands’ soft touch, 
Gentle hands and touches tender; 
Thou shalt see and wonder much 
At the gifts the Graces lend her; 
Thou shalt look into her eyes, 
Seeing in their level glances, 
Truth, as deep as summer skies ; 
Love, that perfect trust enhances. 
On her lips in smiles that part, 
Tremble memories of kisses, 
Shared when first her maiden heart 
Yielded to Dan Cupid’s blisses! 


To her then: 
And thou shalt say, 
Whisp’ring low and pressing nearer, 
That her sweetheart doth but pray 
She will take him with the mirror. 


ff 


TO STR HENRY GOODYERE 


Reprint from BEN JONSON 


17 


When I would know thee Goodyere, my thought looks 


Upon thy well-made choice of friends and books ; 


Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 


In making thy friends books, and thy books friends. 
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its Development from Early English 


By DN Tay se Nar Tet 


Contents 


I, THE ELIZABETHAN WRITERS — The Formal Side of Poetry. 
Il. THE SUPERNATURAL in Early English and in Shakspere: Address 
of the Soul te the Dead Body compared with Hamlet. 
Il], NATURE in Early English and in Shakspere: Beowulf and Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. 
IV. SOME BIRDS of English Poetry: The Phenix of Cynewulf and or 
Shakspere, and Dunbar’s Twa Douws. 
V. WOMEN of English Poetry Down to Shakspere: St. Fuliana and 
Love’s Labour Lost. 
VI. THE WIFE of Middle English Poetry. 
VII-X. SONNET-MAKERS from Surrey to Shakspere. 
XI-XII. PRONUNCIATION of Shakspere’s Time. (With illustrations from 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona). 
XIII-XIV. MUSIC of Shakspere’s Time. 
XV-XVIII. DOMESTIC LIFE of Shakspere’s Time. 
XIX. THE DOCTORS of Shakspere’s Time. 
XX-XXI. GROWTH OF SHAKSPERE’S TECHNICAL ART. 
XXII-XXIV. SHAKSPERE’S SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT, 


These two large and sumptuous volumes contain much of the best 
prose work left by the poet Lanier. They make truly delightful read- 
ing, and are full of vitality and suggestion. With a beautiful type page, 
set by DeVinne, a hundred most interesting old prints, portraits and 
facsimiles in two colors, and a binding of royal scarlet, the books 
make an ideal volume for the book-worm, Regular edition, $10.00 net. 


‘Bound in 3-4 morocco, net $20.00. Limited edition, 102 
copies, on large hand-made paper, with special features, 
bradically sold out already; a few copies left at 825.00 net. 


--------------------- CUT OFF HERE --------------------- 


Messrs. DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., [Path., 2, ’o8 
133 East 16th St., New York City. 


Please send me a copy of the....... .... edition of SHAKSPERE 


AND His FoRERUNNERS, for which I enclose $.......... 


Beautifully printed and with an excellent intredu@ion. . . . A 
charming book.— DR, HENRY VAN DyYkg, Princeton University. 


MILTON’S ODE ON THE MORNING 
OMmCHRIST SoNATIVITY 


* * 
* 


HE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF SEWANEE TEN- 
NESSEE begs leave to announce that it has a limited 
number of the Regular Edition of Milton’s ode On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 
This edition contains the Introduétion, written with 
insight and appreciation by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
the head of the Department of Modern Languages at 
The University of the South. 
The book is a cap o€tavo, the page being four and one- 
quarter by seven inches, printed with black ink from 
Caslon type, the title-page and colophon being rubri- 
cated. The archite€tonic border of the title-page and the several initial 
letters in outline were drawn specially for this book. 
A special edition of ten copies was printed on Japan paper, bound in 
fu]l morocco boards, lettered in gold and lined with silk. These copies 
were illuminated by the Sister Superior of the Order of S. Mary in the 
State of Tennessee. The price of these were $10 each, and they were 
all subscribed for before the book was published. 
The Regular Edition consisted of 250 copies, printed on Strathmore 
deckle-edged paper, bound in boards covered with blue-gray French 
hand-made paper, with white backs, the title being printed with gold- 
leaf. Of the 225 copies which were for sale at $2 each, a small num- 
ber is yet available. The book will make a choice gift for birthdays 
weddings, anniversaries, and at Easter and Christmas time. All who 
are in any way interested in fine book-making should possess themselves 
of this little volume. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


American Familiar Verse 
VERS DE SOCIETE 


Edited, with an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. (Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 et. 

c . The selections here made are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. Several of them will be new even to the most omnivorous de- 


vourers of fiction. The special introductions to the stories are both 
biographical and critical.—The Outlook. 


New Collected Rhymes 


By AnpDREw Lanc. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 


oid There is plenty of art in his new collection of poems, but if 
it leaves an uncommonly pleasant impression it is because there is in 
it, likewise, plenty of genuine thought and feeling.—New York Tribune. 


Adventures Among Books 


By ANDREW LANG. With Photogravure Portrait after Sir 
W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. Crown 8vo. $1.60 wet. By 
mail, $1.70. 

Here we have Mr. Lang at his best. . . . The recollections, per- 
haps, are the best things in the book —of Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, all 2 pues delicate, and perceptive 
in criticism, reticent to the point of shyness, But the lighter literary 
essays have that elusive humour of which we have spoken, even in a 
greater degree than the recollections, and in the ‘* The Boy’? Mr. Lang 
is almost rollicking —for Mr. Langy.—Morning Post, London. 


The Earthly Paradise 


By WILLIAM Morris. With a new Photogravure Portrait 
and an Introduction by J. W. MackaiL. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00. 


*,* This entirely new edition is printed in large type on light wove paper, 
the binding being uniform with Mr. Mackail’s ‘‘Life of Morrts.’’ 


Songs of Childhood 


By WALTER RAMAL. With a Frontispiece, “Under the 
Dock Leaves,” from a drawing by RicHARD Doy Le. 
16mo. $1.20 eZ. 


LON G NEAGN S$ 3G has Nigeoe CO: 
93 Fifth Avenue New York City 


COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 


—=——” 


Turse verses were written by President CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, and read at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delta Psi Fraternity at Williams College. 

They express the faith, held by many in common with 
the author, in the continuity beyond the years of the real 
friendship of souls. The message will be a stimulus and 
consolation to all to whom it comes. 

As a piece of bookmaking, the volume is the best that 
has come from The Sewanee Press. The type used is the 
beautiful Caslon, and the paper is “Arches” French hand- 
made. It was dampened before printing and the sheets 
were afterwards smoothed in the dry-press. There is a 
touch of antique red on the title-page and the colophon is 
likewise rubricated. Otherwise the volume is without 
decoration, making its appeal through its dignified sim- 
plicity. 

The entire edition consists of only 180 copies. Of these, 
ten copies will be bound in full levant with silk ends, 
stamped in gold; the remaining 180 copies will be bound 
in limp leather. The special copies will be sold for $10 
each, and the others at $2 each. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF SEWANEE TENNESSEE 


THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


* * 
* 


I. MISSIONARY WORK IN THE EAST; by Sir Henry Mor- 
TIMER Duranp, Ambassador of Great Britain to the United 
States. 


II. THE RELATION OF DIPLOMACY TO FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS: by the Honorable Joun W. Foster, Former Secretary 
of State of the United States. 


III. THE SECULAR PRESS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS: by 
J. A. Macponatp, Managing Editor of The Globe, Toronto, 
Canada, 


These books are bound separately with loose cover wrapper, the price 
being Fifty Cents each. 

These very important papers are here presented in a form that will 
be highly satisfactory to the colle€tor of choice books, The paper is 
an antique finish, folded into pages 6}”x 94” in size. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
SEWANEE TENNESSEE 
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¢ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in ‘The Pathfinder.” 


Mewromb 

Patterp . Y 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
: . CHARLESTON 
SLOUIS 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


HE artist is before all an artist; 

what inspires him is the sentiment 

of beauty; and the emotion which 
he wishes to produce in the soul of the 
spectator is the same as that which fills 
his own. He trusts to the strength of 
beauty; he fortifies it with all the power, 
with all the charm of the ideal; it is for 
beauty to forthwith do its work; the 
artist has done his part when he has 
procured for some chosen spirits the 
exquisite sense of beauty. This pure 
and disinterested sentiment is a noble 


ally of the sentiments of morality and 
religion; it arouses, nourishes, and de- 
velops them, but it is a distinct and 
separate sentiment. —Vicror Cousin. 


